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MUSIC IN 1918-1919 
By Katharine Wright 



THE doors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House are closed. A hybrid 
musical season is at an end. We 
say hybrid, because of the feelings born of 
the war and fanned into a fierce flame by 
chauvinistic agitators, that resulted in the 
banning from opera house, and in many 
cases from concert hall, of the music by 
dead German composers. That the music 
of living German composers should be rel- 
egated to the dust-heap was fitting '^nd 
logical. So was the exclusion of German 
singers by the management of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Why should the 
enemy be comforted and sustained by 
American dollars? But the hysteria of^ 
American anti-German music fiends loses 
its solemn significance and becomes merely 
spectacular patriotism when the search- 
light is thrown upon the immediate an- 
cestry of certain members of this sacred 
company. 

It is a matter of historical interest 
that both French and English kept Wag- 
ners name on their programmes during 
the war, and that to-day, the newspapers 
of England, a country whose best and 
bravest were gloriously if tragically sacri- 
ficed in defeating Hun brutality and arro- 
gance, are full , of praise for Wagnerian 
operas as given by Sir Thomas Beecham's 
forces. 

The past season contained few thrills 
and leaves behind little that will not 
quickly and readily be forgotten. Still, 
certain personalities made their mark. 
Among them, early in the season, ap- 
peared Mr. Koscak Yamada, from Ja- 
pan. Friend and boon companion of 
Michio Itow, the accomplished Nippon- 



ese mime and dancer, he expressed his in- 
tention of showing what an educated 
Japanese could do in the way of Western 
music. His first concert at Carnegie Hall 
revealed that this gentleman, during his 
studies in Germany, had absorbed large 
quantities of Teutonic musical erudition 
and, parrot-fashion, had transferred his 
knowledge to paper. The result was form- 
ally correct and cleverly imitative music 
of little originality. We preferred his set- 
tings of Japanese songs. 

Another personality, this timq a prodi- 
gious one, loomed up on the musical hori- 
zon of New York. This was Serge Vassilie- 
vich Rachmaninoff, altogether the most 
distinguished and least erratic musical 
genius that has come to us out of Russia 
for many a long day. Before his arrival 
it was whispered that the august body, 
now directing the destiny of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and whose solemn 
duty it now is to see that the patriotism of 
future conductors is of sufficiently sterling 
a quality to warrant an engagement, had 
considered him as a possible successor to 
Karl Muck. But Mr. Rachmaninoff's 
nerves and his Slav temperament re- 
belled at the necessity of preparing even 
the twenty-four programmes required for 
the Boston season of the orchestra alone, 
and so the Bostonians were obliged to 
look further. Whether they fared better is 
another story. 

This was not Mr. Rachmaninoff's first 
visit to America. Some ten years ago he 
crossed the ocean, gave recitals and con- 
ducted his admirable works. One of the 
most thrilling concerts this season was 
on a Sunday afternoon in vEoIian' Half* 
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when the Russian played his magnif- 
icent Third Concerto with the New York 
Symphony Society. Other pleasing fea- 
tures of the Rachmaninoff wave that 
swept over New York were the perfor- 
mance of his Second Symphony by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, the songs 
and piano pieces that appeared on in- 
numerable programmes, and finally his 
own recitals of pianoforte music. One of 
the most puzzling things about Rach- 
maninoff is that he remains an unques- 
tionably cerebral pianist. Listen to his 
music and manifold emotions will be 
stirred, but go to hear him play and his 
musical personality is that of a scholar 
and a gentleman. 

A far different proposition is his coun- 
tryman, the blond and boyish Serge Pro- 
kofieff, who paid his first visit to New 
York during the past season. At first he 
disarmed the sceptical by naive inter- 
views in which he spoke doubtfully of his 
own merits as a composer, and bestowed 
fulsome praise upon his more fafnous con- 
temporaries* not forgetting those who 
looked upon him and all his works with 
eyes of suspicion. This was before he or 
his music had been heard. Alas, when he 
played his huge, ungainly hands smote 
the keyboard with crude and cruel ve- 
hemence, while his music proved itself to 
be a Satanic orgy of twisted rhythms and 
nerve-racking dissonances. 
- "He is young yet/' said Rachmaninoff, 
with the tolerance of wisdom. "He may 
yet accomplish great things." Perhaps 
this charitable prediction will come 
true. % 

Josef Hofmann, that magician of tone 
color, and Miss Ethel Leginska, who cast 
the familiar spell of her tropical tempera- 
ment and defied the world in Rubinstein's 
Concerto ; were among the pianists of 
other years who again attracted the ad- 
miration of the multitude, nor will Harold 



Bauer's exciting performance of Tschai- 
kowsky's B flat minor Concerto, with the 
Philharmonic Society, soon pass from 
remembrance. 

Mme. Ruano Bogislav was the surprise 
of the year among the newcomers in the 
world of song recitals. As the wife pf Ric- 
cardo Martin she kept herself well in the 
background of her better known husband. 
Everyone knew that she sang, but few 
realised how much she had to give an 
audience. Her concerts, in the intimate 
setting of the Princess Theatre, were 
among the few real treats that cheered the 
jaded concert-goers. Her. voice, a dra- 
matic soprano, limited in range, and none 
too agreeable in quality, is the least of 
her accessories. It is the management of 
this refractory and uneven organ that 
arrests and rivets the attention. With un- 
failing command of such rudiments of the 
art of singing as breath control and phras- 
ing, Mme. Bogislav has superlative in- 
sight and feeling for the subtle moods of 
songs. Her temperament sweeps all before 
it in intensity. This unusual woman can 
sing a ballad with a wealth of restrained 
emotional sincerity, combined with the 
purest diction. She has trained her voice 
to cope with sophisticated music, to take 
on the prismatic tints of Debussy's songs, 
although in reality they are not her affair. 
In folk-songs she is supreme. The fire and 
abandon displayed by this tall, thin 
woman, with her shock of black hair, in a 
group of Russian and Hungarian melodies 
sung in the language in which they were 
written, struck a new note in the concert- 
hall and thrilled her hearers. 

Other new singers came and went with- 
out leaving any special mark. Mme. 
Yvette Guilbert — the sublimated Yvette 
of powder and patches, of allegory and 
mystery, the Yvette of gorgeous, trailing 
mediaeval costumes, wimpled, womanly, 
and wise, delighted in a series of pictur- 




ROSA PONSELLE AS SANTUZ2A IN MASCAGNI S 
"CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA" 
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esque recitals, but failed when she at- 
tempted real play-acting in "Guibour," 
the musical feature of which was the sing- 
ing of a promising young American bari- 
tone, Richards Hale. 

Another old friend, Emilio de Gogorza, 
unostentatiously did the best singing of 
the season, judged by traditional stand- 
ards, as soloist at a Sunday afternoon con- 
cert of the Symphony Society. 

The visiting violinists were numerous. 
Among them the newcomers who created 
the greatest stir were Miss Thelma Given 
and Raoul Vidas, whose engaging per- 
sonality and refreshing spontaneity, ac- 
companied by a polished technic, soon 
won the public and many engagements. 
In the background, of course, were Hei- 
fetz, Elman, Zimbalist, Thibaud, and 
occasonally the master of them all, 
Eugene Ysaye. 

The orchestral concerts did not suffer 
materially through the ban on German 
music. The orchestra from the Paris 
Conservatoire, led by the veteran Andre 
Messager, which gave one of the earliest 
concerts of the season and had a succes 
d'estime, set a noble example by playing 
a symphony by Beethoven. Mr. Yamada 
had the courage to put Wagner on his 
second programme, and Mr; Stransky fol- 
lowed suit with an evening of Wagher and 
Tschaikowsky^ The local orchestras set 
out early in the game to run the usual 
Marathon in the matter of novelties, 
good, bad, and indifferent, but at all 
costs — novelties! Of these Mr. W. H. 
Humiston's Suite was easily the worst, 
and Rubin Goldmark's. "Requiem," in- 
spired by Lincoln's Gettysburg address, 
the best. It was wholly in keeping with a 
tragic year that the season's most im- 
portant new work should both be elegiac 
in character and have a national signif- 
icance. "Dans Ie Jardin de Marguerite," 
by Roger-Ducasse, one of modern 



France's most gifted composers, also de- 
serves to be remembered and repeated. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra with 
the patriotism of every musician in the 
band warranted 100 per cent, with a new 
American concert-master, Frederic Frad- 
kin, and directed by Pierre Monteux, was 
auspiciously baptised on the night of its 
first New York concert of the season in 
the wine of the first victory celebration. 
It was a wild night in Carnegie Hall. 
The national airs of all the Allies were 
played one after another, and a long time 
elapsed before the orchestra settled down 
to the business of the evening. M. Mon- 
teux had pleased Boston by his conducting 
for the Russian Ballet. He has had experi- 
ence abroad as a concert conductor. Hence 
his engagement which made possible the 
first few concerts before the arrival from 
France of Henri Rabaud, chosen to suc- 
ceed Dr. Karl Muck. Lately M. Monteux 
has been continuously associated with 
music of the theatre. He has been inti- 
mate with the requirements of operatic 
scores. Perhaps this was the reason for his 
boisterousness. At any rate, except in the 
case of modern French music, he showed 
little finesse or polish of any kind. His ef- 
fects were all broadly planned. He de- 
lighted in passionate and constantly re- 
curring climaxes. In other words* his con- 
ducting smacked of the opera house. Per- 
haps wheri his entire attention is directed 
to concert work next year, as M. Ra- 
baud' s successor, the results will be better. 
Henri Rabaud, recognised and decorated 
by the French Government for his work 
as a composer, was already known in 
America by his opera "Marouf" given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House and by his 
Symphony. There is a saying about com- 
posers, who occasionally play the piano. 
It might also be said, "He conducts like 
a composer." With its usual fanaticism 
about that which is its own, Boston wel- 
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corned the new conductor rapturously. A 
general impression was passed along that 
for the first time Beethoven's music 
had been conducted. Other cities took a 



conventional and non-committal. When 
he returns to France he will not be re- 
proached for having neglected the cause 
of French music while in America. The 




RUANO BOGISLAV 

(mrs. riccardo martin) 

calmer view. M. Rabaud's conducting, 
in direct contrast to his immediate prede- 
cessor, was at first dry, academic, 
highly respectable, wholly devoid of the 
elusive quality of personal magnetism, 
which makes a conductor master of men 
and audience. His directing was generally 



orchestra obeyed the precision of his beat 
and now and then a bit of color crept in. 
But not until the last pair of concerts did 
the organisation display its old brilliance 
and peculiar timbre that sets it apart from 
other American orchestras. 

The opera repertoire presented many 
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difficult problems to be solved by the 
sagacious mind of Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 
A trifle grayer, sadder and as ever silently 
he paced the corridors of the Metropolitan 
watching the result of his plans. A world 
premiere of three one-act operas by Puc- 
cini, one of which had seen service as a 
Grand Guignol thriller, awakened curi- 
osity, which was poorly repaid. "Suor 
Angelica," Puccini's nun, played by Miss 
Farrar, would probably never had seen the 
light had it not been sandwiched between 
"II Tabarro," a melodrama, and "Gianni 
Schicchi," a farCe; Musically, the event 
Was of negligible importance. Then there 
was the 'revival 1 of "Crispino e la Co- 
mdie^the old Italian opera buffa. In this 
Mf*. Gatti hoped to maintain Miss Frieda 
Hempel as a rival' of Mme. Galli-Curci 
during the season of the Chicago Opera 
Company at the Lexington Theatre. It 
served chiefly, however ', to display the 
amazing ; versatility of Antonio Scotti. His 
cbbblgrlsas clever a study as his Roman 
aristocrat, his American consul, or his ex- 
tTp'adrdinary Chinaman. "La Reine Fiam- 
m^e,"' by^Xavier Leroux, afforded Miss 
'^Farrar "the opportunity to play the part of 
•a^sireh, a role never wholly distasteful to 
her/ The stage Settings designed by the 
^eter&ri- ' } Victor i Maurel were made a 
feature of the production of "Mireille," 
Last, but not least, Mr. Gatti once more 
gave a chance for the great American 
composer to show himself to the world. 
He produced two one-act operas, "The 
Legend," by Joseph Breil, and "The 
Temple Dancer," by John Adam Hugo, a 
% humble music teacher of Bridgeport. Mr. 
Breil arranged the music for "The Birth 
of a Nation," David Griffith's film. He 
also composed the music for another 
•"movie" of a pretentious nature, "In- 
tolerance." With this experience he pro- 
ceeded to write what is nothing more nor 



less than music for the most foolish and 
feeble of melodramas. 

Mr. Hugo's music showed greater skill, 
but, writing for a drama of Hindu temple 
worship he overlooked the important 
element of local color. His music is a shin- 
ing example of all that is not oriental, in 
themes, intervals, and rhythms. A papier- 
mache serpent, the proud possession of 
the God enthroned within the temple, is 
an active member of the cast, but the 
whole affair is as tame as the revelation of 
a cult among flat-dwellers of the East side, 
involving one of the adenoidian lions of 
the Public Library. 

But if the great American composer has 
not yet burst upon us, the work of three 
Americans, Margaret Romaine, Charles 
Hackett, and above, all, Rosa Ponselle, is 
something to be proud of. Miss Romaine, 
a sister of Hazel Dawn, has a brilliant 
voice and a vital personality. Mr. Hack- 
ett, young and excellently trained, is a 
valuable acquisition. Miss Ponselle, a re- 
cruit from vaudeville, is the most striking 
apparition that has been seen in the 
operatic world for the past ten years. She 
is certainly the discovery of the season. 
Her voice, a dramatic soprano, round, 
warm, luscious, irresistibly thrilling, is 
something to dream about. Unlike many 
Americans on the stage she is not self-con- 
scious. Her arms and hands are not a 
source of preoccupation. She has the in- 
stinct for the theatre. In "La Forza del 
Destino" revived for the benefit of Mr. 
Caruso, the novice was in every way a 
match for the seasoned artist. In "Obe- 
ron" she triumphed. Her dramatic in- 
telligence supplied the only interest in 
"The Legend." If she will husband the 
glory of her voice there are no heights to 
which she cannot climb. 

Two concerts for charity were given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The first 
for a French war fund was organised by 
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the indefatigable Miss Mary Garden, 
who gave herself the joy of appearing in 
the role of two ladies fair and frail, Cleo- 
patra and Louise. Not to be outdone our 
own Miss Farrar organized an entertain- 
ment for "the- Vacation Fund and appeared 
clad in diamonds and a crimson-feathered 
headdress, with . fan to match, both of 
which she wisely discarded after her first 
group of songs. Fler associates were Mr. 
Rachmaninoff, who played his own Con- 
certo and the Philadelphia orchestra. 

The season of opera by Mr. Campa- 
nini's forces at the Lexington Theatre was 
not brilliant. Miss Raisa was ill and did 
not appear. Mme. Galli-Curci was the 
principal box-office magnet. Henri Fev- 
rier's "Gismonda," which opened the en- 
gagement, was the merest circus music, 
vulgar, noisy, meretricious. "Le Chemi- 
neau," by Xavier Leroux, was the only 
distinguished novelty. Miss Mary Garden 
committed her customary vocal pecadil- 
Ioes, and wore the customary revealing 
garments. She also atoned for much that 
was not art by her performance as Meli- 
sande, of which role she remains the su- 
preme interpreter. Little Mme. Tamaki 
Miura, the Butterfly of Butterflies, was a 
genuine attraction. There were two loudly 
heralded newcomers, Mile. Yvonne Gall, 
a French soprano, the most unmaidenly 
Juliet we have ever seen, and John 



O'SuIIivan, an inferior tenor, French in all 
but name, who declined to speak English 
to reporters, had a poor opinion of New 
York critics, and murmured sadly, with 
one hand on his heart and eyes raised to 
heaven: "Why these odious compari- 
sons? Jean de Reszke is dead. I am 
O'SuIIivan." 

As far as the newcomers were con- 
cerned, Alessandro Dolci, an Italian tenor, 
was the gem of the collection. His be- 
havior was a bit crude, he was inclined to 
be over-informal in his relations with the 
audience, but his voice is pure gold. 

A plant of hothouse growth, and, we 
fear, of short life, is the New Symphony 
Orchestra, organised on a cooperative 
system. Already there is a rift in this deli- 
cate lute and the young French conductor, 
Edgar Varese, after the first pair of con- 
certs, was succeeded by Artur Bodanzky, 
a musician of sterner stuff. 

The Society of American Singers at the 
Park Theatre gave some creditable per- 
formances of familiar operas — we remem- 
ber with pleasure Miss Marcella Craft's 
pathetic Mme. Butterfly — but fared less 
well in the Gilbert and Sullivan reper- 
toire. The Spanish Opera Company, with 
the veteran Ramon Blanchart in the role 
of an amorous shepherd, began an en- 
gagement at the same theatre during the 
Easter holidays. 



